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“He held out his hand: Horace Eden took it and burst into tears."—p. 725, 
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A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
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CHarTer XLV.—A Danaerovus Game. 

T was a sumptuous mansion in the newest, convenience, and resource in the way of furniture 

style to which Jane Macnaughten invited Anne | will fail to furnish pleasure or comfort when dis- 
Palmer, and over which her father had placed her | content has invaded the inner chambers of the 
&8 mistress for the time being. But every elegance, | mind— 
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“For vainly Betty performs her part, 
When a ruffied head and a rumpled heart 
As well as the bed, want making.” 


Before the first month in the new house was over, 
both master and mistress were filled with discontent. 
Jane said it was all her father’s fault, and her father 
said it was all Jane’s. Miss Macnaughten—always 

_ shrewd and generally kind—said it was the fault of 
circumstances. 

The circumstances were—a large house, a set of 
new servants, an exacting master, and a young 
mistress who thought things should be managed 
without her: about as untoward a set of circum- 
stances as could well be imagined. Jane was always 
running away for a morning’s gossip with her sister 
or her aunt, and forgetting something which she 
ought to have remembered. The seryants, who did 
not consider themselves paid for thinking, either 

- could not or would not interfere on her behalf; and, 
as cause and consequence, it regularly. followed.that 
if no fish were ordered for dinner, 16 fish wer’‘forth- 
coming. “Miss had gone out before the tradespeople 
called for orders.” re 

When this and worse had happened several'times, 
Mr. Macnaughten threatened: to: take’ the ‘house- 
keeping into his own hands—and Jane would have 
let him too, if her aunt would have allowed her; but 
she would not. Miss Macnaughten sent hey niece 
back to her post, and .would not listento her com- 
plaints, so that an utter distaste for her duties ‘soon 
incapacitated her from: deing them: even as well as 
she otherwise would. Then her father visited upon 
her the offences of the servants, which Jane resented 
as an injustice; and since Grace was the only creature 
who either could or would sympathise with her, she 
went oftener and stayed longer than she ought at 
her sister’s house. Wo 

Matters were getting desperate. Mr:"Macnaughten, 
with nothing to do but grumble, grumbled accordingly. 
His sister saw that something must be done, and she 
proposed that some one should be invited:to stay 
with them, and suggested Anne Palmer. She had 
already sounded her nieces; that is to say—for she 
was decidedly straightforward—she had*asked them 
plainly, one by one, if they had any objections to 
Anne as their father’s wife, and it seemed they had 
none which could not be got over, if in the interim 
no one more eligible should appear. But the affair 
had made little progress. Both parties seemed 
utterly indifferent; one, of course, being also unen- 
lightened. 

But now it must be accomplished; for no lady 
would be good enough to make her appearance as a 
candidate, with the requisite qualifications. Anne 
was to be victimised. Anne would not run away 
without ordering the dinner; could, very possibly, 
cook it herself, if it came to that; would remain 
unruffied if things went wrong, and looked able to 
set them right again. Mr. Macnaughten had expressed 





| 
his approbation of her on these points, while ignorir 
the main question, as to whether he liked her welj 
enough to marry her. 

Jane was determined. to bring about this marriage, 
and to bring it about immediately, if it was possible, 
for other reasons than those which might appear, 
Her discontent was deeper than her father’s. It wag 
the discontent of youth, with a present which shutg 
out a happier possible future. She had learnt, 
through her married sister, that friends thought it 
advisable to promote another marriage, and Jane 
was not averse to its promotion, provided that she 
was one of the parties. She had even heard, in close 
confidence, that her name had been mentioned by 
one of the chief promoters. The marriage was that 
of Douglas Dalrymple. 

As there was no heir to the family property, save 
a distant and not favoured second cousin, Douglas 
Dalrymple himself began to feel that he ought to 
take the step that was urged upon him. It was 
becoming imperative. A steward, whom he trusted, 
had embezzled to a eonsiderable extent; and his 
affairs in general were suffering for want of looking 
after. 

It was the great fault in his character—that sv 
pineness which made him s0 often an onlooker when 
he might have been an actor; that dislike to take 
any initiative of which he could not fully realise 
the consequences to himself or others. Now, instead 
of looking out for. himself, he ‘lad’ taken up his 
favourite réle as observer, while the projected match 
between Mr. Macnaughten and Anne Palmer was 
being promoted under his eyes.” Tadeed, he seemed 
far more intent upon this than tipon making himself 
agreeable to Jane, whoin’ his sister Had lately recom- 
mended to his favourable notice—a #ecomniendation 
which he had received in; compromising silence. 
However, he remained’ in utter ignorance that the 
conspiracy had:beén‘whispered to Jane herself. If he 
had known, he/would.have withdrawn to a greater 
distance ; as it was, he still carried on the old friendly 
intimacy to which he felt entitled as ten years her 
senior, forgetting that the ten years, which made him 
double her age when first he knew her, made nosuch 
difference now. 

So, on the first evening of Anne’s stay in Gloucester’ 
Square, when Mr. Dalrymple dined there, as did also 
Grace and her husband, Mr. Dalrymple devoted him- 
self to Jane, took her down to dinner, joined her 
immediately when the gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room, and remained near her most of the 
evening. All the time he was hardly thinking of her. 

He was engaged in observing Anne Palmer, and 
speculating on her character and action. When he 
did think of Jane it was ina curious fashion, It was 
because he missed something to which he had beet 
accustomed. He missed the running fire of raillery, 
which she had hitherto kept up with him—the smart- 
ness which amused while it repelled him, Jane had 
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to think that he really cared for her, and it 
imparted a softness to her manner which was quite 
new to it. 

All that it: produced, however, was the remark: 
“You are not so lively as usual to-night, Jane.” 

«Am I not?” 

“No. ‘Now that I think of it, you have not once 
found fault with me as the evening has gone.” 

«That must be a great improvement,” she replied, 
with something of her old manner. 

«“T’m not so sure of that,” was the answer. 

There was nothing very tender in this; but hope 
had only to live from day to day in the little coterie. 
They were sure to meet on the morrow. 

Things had apparently gone much further at the 
other end of the room. Mr. Macnaughten had been 
assiduously attentive to Anne, and when Mr. Dal- 
rymple crossed over to say good night, having still 
another party before him, she was earnestly engaged 
inexamining a variety of jewels, which the host was 
placing before her. He had taken an agate cup out of 


‘one of the cabinets, and poured its contents over the 


table—poured out of it a little stream of rare gems, 
unset, and some of them even uncut, but glittering 
with light. There were diamonds and emeralds and 
moonstones, and the curious and beautiful catseye. 
Some of them ran along in the light like great drops 
of water, looking as ‘if they would dissolve at a 
finger’s touch. 

“T suppose he thinks that’s the way to a woman’s 
heart,” said Douglas Dalrymple to himself. “ Per- 
haps it is, after all,” he added, when Anne had bidden 
him a rather constrained good night, and he had 
left the room. “My mother had her diamonds; 
they were kept for the eldest son’s wife till I gave 
them away.” 

He winced when his sister asked him in the course 
of the evening—“ Well, how sped the wooing ?” 

“How should I know?” he answered; “I don’t 
like you to make light of such things.” 

“Nonsense,” she laughed, “there’s not much 
romance there.” 

“Why not?” he asked; “Miss Palmer is quite 
young.” 

“But she is not a girl; and he is a wealthy 
nabob,” 

“She will not marry for money. She is not the 
sort of woman. She will marry if she thinks herself 
necessary to anybody’s happiness.” : 

“And an excellent motive, too. Neither man nor 
woman ought to trifle with another’s happiness. 
And you ought to think like Miss Palmer,” said his 
sister, 

The shaft fell to the ground, though it was meant 
to strike home. She who sent it knew that there 
ould be no more powerful motive addressed to the 
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towards it, his sister knew that he would make 
amends in the only way in which amends can be 
made, and strive to return the misplaced affection. 
She despaired of seeing him in love. The next best 
thing was to get him to see some one actually in love 
with him. It is a dangerous game, but one that is, 
not seldom played. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
TANGLED. 

Horace had been weeks in the infirmary, and there 
was no change in him for the better, neither was 
there much for the worse. Other prisoners came in, 
suffering from much the same symptoms—from sleep- 
lessness and loss of appetite and weakness—but in 
afew days they were well again. The confinement 
and diet had made them ill, and a change sufficed 
for their recovery. But it did not suffice for this 
prisoner. His was a far more difficult case, one 
of those which the experience of life brings before 
most of us at one time or other, in which the pro- 
gress of disease is so slow, that the onlookers seem 
not to see it at all, and are surprised when, after 
long, long months, sometimes years of suffering, 
death comes at last. 

Painful anywhere, and under any circumstances, 
such a case is peculiarly painful under such circum- 
stances as those of Horace Eden. The patient 
believes, the doctor cannot deny, that freedom would 
work a cure—that life is beyond the prison walls and 
death within them. Ifthe term of imprisonment is 
a long one, it is virtually in such a case a sentence 
of death. 

The doctor, in this instance, however, did not guess 
at half the truth. He felt sure that the mind of his 
patient was more at fault than the body as yet, and, 
being a humane man, he made some attempts at 
consolation ; télling him to rouse himself, exert him- 
self to get well; he was still young, and the time 
would pass away, and leave him still with something 
to retrieve beyond the prison walls. 

But the prisoner shook his head. He had no wish 
to be once more free. Freedom from temptation 
was best for him, and that he found within the 
prison walls. He could imagine nothing more 
terrible than coming forth again; homeless, friend- 
less, an outcast from society, the prison brand upon 
him. No, it was well he never thought of that. Did 
he wish to die? 

No; he shrank from death, though not as a man of 
more energetic temperament might have done. The 
doctor gave himup, He would not make a confident 
either of him or of the chaplain, though both, aware 
of his former condition, treated him with real con- 
sideration. 

In former days, Horace would have been as con- 


tender heart of this brother of hers. If he thought | fidential as they could possibly have wished, and in 
the happiness of any good girl had been staked on| making his confidences he would almost have per- 
him, and he had given the slightest encouragement ' suaded himself, if he had not persuaded them, that 
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he was an ill-used individual. It denoted the great 
change that had passed upon him, that he was thus 
silent and reserved. 

As the winter drew on, his weakness became more 
confirmed, the fatal disease more pronounced, the 
cough became more troublesome, the hectic fever 
burned more fiercely with its wasting fire. One day, 
after a more than usually wearing night, he asked 
leave to write a letter. The chaplain, to whom he 
made the request, furnished him with the materials, 
and offered to take charge of it. He knew that it 
must pass under the eyes of the authorities as well. 
It was soon written, though the handwriting would 
hardly have been recognised, the bold flourishing style 
was so changed—become feeble and hesitating. But 
it contained only a few lines :— 

“ Parricia,—I am ill—perhaps dying, and I have no peace. 
If you ever loved me say that you forgive me; only one word 


to help me through the dismal nights. I dare not ask to see 
you. This is all I can hope for. ** HORACE.” 


His letter was duly sent, and he waited an answer, 
but days and weeks went by and none ever came. 
It was better for him, when once he had made up 
his mind that none ever would come, so intense had 
been his agony of expectation, so bitter his daily 
disappointment. He had even thought she might 
come, and he craved to see her face again, with a 
craving that had something childish in it. The 
chaplain urged him to seek forgiveness from a 
higher source. 

“TI cannot—I cannot,’ he replied; “she stands 
between me and life and hope, and heaven itself.” 

And what became of that letter? Did it never 
reach its destination? Nothing hindered that. It 
came into the hands of her for whom it was intended ; 
but she never read it. 

She was alone in the dining-room when it was 
handed to her, and she knew the writing, and 
thought it but disguised, not altered. She took it 
with seeming unconcern, but she did not look at it 
again. 
she stooped down and put it in the fire, and then 
stood watching till it was utterly consumed. 

As she stood, a strange feeling came over her, and 
made her deadly sick, nigh to swooning, so that she 
had suddenly to lay hold of the mantelshelf for 
support. It was a feeling as if she was in the act 
of committing a cruelty—as if the paper shrivelling 
in the flame was endowed with sentient life, and was 
writhing under torture. 

Patricia had a terrible headache that day, and for 
several days that followed. No one ever knew that 
Horace had written to her, but she knew, and it tor- 
mented her. She determined with all the strength 
of her strong will not to think of it, but the deter- 
mination was of no avail. She could not get rid of 
the desire to know what had been written—of vain 
speculation as to the contents of the letter. She did 
not blame herself for burning the letter; it was for 


As soon as the servant had left the room,’ 





thinking of it afterwards that she felt abased, j 
had something—nay, a great deal—to do with the 
hard misery into which she was plunged, and from 
which it seemed impossible to save her. 

And all the while the craving to hear from her, tg 
see her, to gain her forgiveness, was uppermost jp 
the mind of her unhappy husband. It had grown 
almost a mania, and was killing him as rapidly as 
the disease, of which it was perhaps a part. At least 
it was interwoven with it so that they acted and x. 
acted on each other, the mental malady increasing 
the physical, and the physical the mental one, 

“Have you no mutual friend to whom you coulj 
appeal?” said the kind chaplain, who in all his gag 
experience had never seen anything sadder, if any. 
thing so sad. 

Horace shook his head; but he thought over thy 
words, 

“Yes, there is one,” he said to himself; “TI called 
him once an enemy; but he is good—he would pity 
me.” 

He told the chaplain on his next visit that he 
would write one more letter. It was to Doughs 
Dalrymple. When written it stood thus: 

**¢T was sick and in prison, and ye visited me.’—Horig 
Epen.” 

Mr. Dalrymple received this on the morning after 
the day whose uneventful close has been recorded; 
and he lost not a day—not an hour—in answering the 
call, or, at least, in endeavouring to answer it ; for he 
found that he must wait a day or two for admittance, 
He pondered as to whether or not he would show the 
message to Anne. He had a strong desire to se 
how she would take it; but that very desire held 
him back. He was too delicate to put her to that or 
any other test. So he waited, and in the meantime 
he met her and the Macnaughtens daily, and came to 
some notably wrong conclusions concerning them, 

The first was reached thus: Anne Palmer was 
receiving the attentions of her middle-aged admirer 
with perfect complacency. She would not have 
received them thus unless she intended to receive his 
proposal in the same way. Therefore, she did s 
intend to receive it. 

“ As for me,” he thought, “she is so absorbed that 
she hardly even looks at me. I shall lose a friend. 
We were growing so friendly; and now I have 
watched a whole evening, and her eyes have never 
once met mine.” 

The second was that he was boring Jane Mae 
naughten. “The poor girl has had too much of me, 
and her spirits are infected by my dulness; her wit 
is exhausted in the vain effort to kindle mine I 
never saw her so out of spirits. I think I had 
better stay away from my sister’s party.” 

He announced to that lady his half-resolution 
that effect. She received it with extreme surprise. 

“Stay away!” she exclaimed; “why, the party is 
almost expressly got up for your benefit—only 4 
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———— 
tittle for that of your friend, Mr. Macnaughten ;” 
and she smiled quite knowingly. 
«J shall look in before the evening is over; but I 
feel sure I shall not be missed,” he said ruefully. 
“Have you tried and failed?” his sister asked, 
prepared to lavish on him any amount of sym- 


tae what?” he asked, with all the semblance 
of innocence. 

“Really, Douglas, you are too provoking,” she 
replied; “why, asked her to marry you, and been 

. ld 

“Who's who?” he asked, laughing lightly, and 
thinking it a good joke. 

“You certainly deserve your fate,” said his sister, 
severely. 

“T have not the remotest notion what you mean,” 
he said, “or who you mean.” 

“And I cannot in the remotest degree understand 
you, Douglas ; and, for that matter, I never could. 
Imean have you asked Jane Macnaughten to marry 

?” 
po never thought of such a thing,” he answered, 
raising his eyes to his sister’s face. 

Her look of righteous indignation ought to have 
confounded him; but no. Her next words, however, 
made him more serious. : 

“Then you ought to have thought of it,” she said, 
deliberately; “‘you ought not to have allowed things 
to go so far.” 

“What do you mean?” he inquired. 

“You ought not to have allowed her to think that 
you cared for her, nor yet to fix her affections on 
you.” 

“Nonsense ; I believe I bore her to death. I will 
come this evening and you shall judge. I will go 
into the subject of pauper nurses, and you'll see she 
will be glad to escape, or only listen with polite 
patience.” 

“Douglas, do be serious,” pleaded his sister. ‘“ It 
is 80 unlike you to be careless of any one’s happiness, 
far less of a young lady’s whom you have known 





from her childhood. I am sure,” she went on, going 
rather further than she was fairly authorised to go, 
‘* that she does care very much for you.” 

He was serious on the instant. His sister left him 
then, and left him in the greatest perplexity. Could 
it be possible that he had unwittingly entangled 
himself and deceived another, and that other a girl 
for whom he had a real, though not at all a lover- 
like, regard? Could it be possible that he had led 
her to expect an offer of his hand? Looking at all 
the circumstances, he was obliged to confess that it 
was quite possible, which threw him into greater 
perplexity still. 

Of course, he would observe her more closely ; but 
observing as a disinterested spectator is one thing, 
and observing with an idea already in your mind is 
another. And what was he to do if his sister’s sur- 
mise should prove correct? Marry her? He did not 
want to marry her. But could he help himself? 
there was the difficulty. Could he allow her to 
suffer for his carelessness ? 

“I wish,” he said, thinking aloud, “I had kept 
closer to my much-abused philanthropies. One can- 
not move about freely in this world of ours without 
tangling one’s feet in some net or other.” 

His visit to the prison came as an immense relief 
to him. “I question,” he thought, “if Horace is at 
all changed. I shouldn’t wonder if this sickness is 
really a sham—a sham to obtain a visit, to obtain 
sympathy—what not.” But at the appointed hour he 
was there. 

Horace was not considered well enough to see his 
visitor in the prison fashion—behind an iron grating 
with the warder sitting in front. Mr. Dalrymple 
was admitted to the infirmary ward where he sat. A 
single glance sufficed to show how ill he was; a 
single glance, and Douglas Dalrymple forgot that he 
had been wronged and deceived—remembered only 
that he had once clasped this man’s hand in fellow- 
ship. He held out his own: Horace Eden took it and 
burst into tears. 

(To be continued.) 








THE EFFECT OF 


THE PROMISES. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


“There are given unto us exceeding great and precious promises: that through them we might be partakers of the Divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust.” 


HESE words contain a summary of 

Af) Christian privilege, brief and compre- 

fam hensive, and exalting beyond any pri- 

Z| vilege the world can offer or the mind 
conceive. They tell of security: for 

God is pledged—he has bound his honour to man; 
of escape from those bad and hateful influences 
that drag men down, step by step, until, the dew 
of their youth being evaporated wholly, and the 





warmth of their heart quite chilled, they are utterly 
corrupt; and of a transformation so amazing, that 
man partakes of the Divine nature, even as God 
has stooped to partake of human nature. 

In Christ, God actually comes under obligations 
to mankind, and—let presumption and lightness 
be far from us in saying it—he has committed 
himself to us. Beyond question, it is well to 
think largely of the free grace of God. Never did 
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father pity and yearn over his children as our 
Father in heaven pities us. Never was love so 


profound, all-conquering, and all-satisfying, as 
His who so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son to die for it. Yes, if we could only 


kuow that love aright, our spirits would confide 
without reserve in the Infinite Spirit whose 
tenderness is ever around us, as the sweet air 
and sunshine are around our bodies on a summer 
dy; we should need no formal pledges, invita- 
tions, calls, or promises thenceforth, and we should 
be at peace. St. Paul implies that to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge is enough 
to fill us with all the fulness of God. But we are 


so feeble and dark, and sin has made us so timid 
and distrustful, that if God left us to general 
expressions, such as that he is loving and merciful, 
we might go on doubting and trembling to the 
end. We require something defined, solid, for our 
poor diseased minds to grasp and lean upon; 
therefore God has given us the promises. Souls 
of men are so precious in his sight that he stoops 
to bind himself with pledges and vows to win 
them. Strange that these very souls are so light 
and trifling in our own esteem that we scarcely 
take time to ask what his promises are like, or 
whether they are worth believing. Yet listen to 
the music of only a few of them, and say if they 
deserve to be neglected thus. 

“If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father: and he is the propitiation for our sins.” 
Here is a promise that under all provocation what- 
ever we may have pardon if we seek it in the 
Sayviour’s name. You can drop no plummet so 
deep as to reach the depths in which our sins 
are drowned—imagination herself can wing no 
flight so sweeping as to outreach the extent 
of the pardon here offered to all that trust in 
Christ. 

Again: “Call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 
Here is a promise that sets the Christian at once 
above the proudest child of earth, above all shocks 
of change and of adversity, and even above all 
temptations of the soul. Storms may beat upon 
his little vessel, they may drench him in foam, 
they may deprive him of his rest and bring him to 
his wits’ end, but two things are beyond their 
power—they cannot drown him, they cannot keep 
him from port. When the blast is loudest, the 
night blackest, and the waves most riotous, when 
the barque reels for the last time before plunging 


into the abyss, then he remembers God and calls 
to him, and the waves are still, and “he bringeth 
him to the desired haven.” 

Once more: “To him that overcometh will I give 


to sit down with me upon my throne.” The last 
promise was of victory through our Lord; this 
promise gives reward as if we won it all ourselves. 





And what a reward! Share of that unspeakable 
joy into which the human nature of Christ entered : 
through the dusky: gates of death. Share of 
thy splendour, O Saviour and Desire of all the 
saints! as if we were not laden with iniquities, or 
as if it were not given to thee because thou hadst 
done no sin, neither was guile found in thy month, 

Out of numberless promises let us content our. 
selves with these three, and say whether they 
do not deserve the term “exceeding great and 
precious.” For all the bad and perilous past 
there is pardon and oblivion; for the buffeted 
and tempted present, where Satan wars and the 
flesh mutinies and the soul is downcast, there jg 
strength that can be made perfect in our weakness, 
For the future, so dark, uncertain, overclonded, 
there is share of Messiah’s throne. And forall 
this there is the plighted word of God. 

These promises carry along with them escape 
from the corruption that is in the world through 
the various desires, pleasures, and ambitions of 
the human heart. How is it that these cor. 
rupt and deprave men? We all see in operation 
around us, if not within us, the terrible law of 
human progress in evil. The child’s delight is 
to gather wild flowers in the grass, yet he grows 
into a dissolute, blaspheming man. The youth 
was generous, honourable, high-spirited, only a 
little. too impulsive, a little too self-indulgent, 
but he settles down into a hard-hearted, selfish, 
loveless miser in his age. Men of promise, of 
good intentions—ay, men of honourable feeling 
—drift from their moorings out into the mist, 
among the quicksands, and are lost to society, 
even if not to Christ, for ever. How is it? 
We often excuse a man who has been rude or 
even mischievous without meaning it, by saying; 
“He knows no better.” We expect no man to 
rise above what he knows; ay, and we need just 
as little expect him to rise above what he feels. 
Our feelings very largely make or mar us. «It is 
easy to do a generous deed if we have generous 
thoughts and feelings, provided always that they 
are not of that sickly, spurious kind that men 
rightly call “ sentimentalism.” Now, evil appetites 
spread, and corrupt their owner like a festering dis- 
ease, because they prevent him from dwelling upon 
other thoughts, other feelings, and fasten his mind 
and his wishes increasingly upon themselves. He 
thinks less and less of what is right, kind, Christ- 
like; more and more of what is sweet or gainful to 
himself. Therefore, when temptation starts up in 
shining garments in his path and beckons him to 
one side, he scarcely attends to the voice of con- 
science, saying, “ Oh, do not this wickedness !” her 
sweet but modest whispers are lost in the cries of 
passion or the clamour of profit saying, “God seeth 
not, neither is there knowledge in the Most High.” 
Whatever one thinks much about, grows on him; 
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whatever one neglects, loses hold. If two people 
sit down to read together, one of them may fix 
his mind upon his book, and he will gradually lose 
sight of all else, while the other may let miser- 
able trifles crowd in one by one and break his 
attention, so that at last his book drops forgotten 
out of his hand, The man of this world is like 
both these. He fixes studious eyes upon gain 
or upon self-indulgence, and these absorb and 
domineer over his mind, while to God and the 
soul he is an idler, and at last they cease to have 
any power with him at all. 

Now the promises help us to escape these 
worldly, selfish thoughts. 

It is hard for a man to turn away his eyes from 
the only candle in a dark room; but light it up with 
brilliant lamps, and the poor sickly taper is for- 
gotten : and so it is hard for him to give up worldly 
pleasure and worldly hope unless the soul aspires 
tosomething brighter, better, more enduring. Tell 
-aman of holiness—the image of God; tell him of 
heaven—the home of God; tell him of eternity— 
the lifetime of God; Divine joys, Divine wealth, 
Divine permanence, and a Divine character ; say, 
“All this waits for your acceptance, for your pa- 
tient striving it may all be yours;” tell him this, 
and see whether belief in it will not illuminate his 
soul with a lustre so overwhelming, that all meaner 
lights, though not yet quenched, will strive in vain 
to absorb his attention or to fix his gaze. This is 
how the promises may rescue us from the corrup- 
tion of desire. None of us think enough of our 
inheritance above. O music of Paradise! sound 
upon our ears and drown the Babel-confusions of 
the world! O heavenly splendours! shine upon 
our eyes of the spirit, and save us from being 
dazzled and misled by the glitter and tinsel of earth! 
And, O Divine majesty that art tender, Divine 
beauty that art pure, look once into our confused 
and erring’ hearts, and redeem them from all 
‘misguiding patterns, and all frivolous desires, to 
aspire after the image of the heavenly ! 

Escaping earthly corruption, we may be—or ra- 
ther may become—partakers of the Divine nature. 
Now, how can the promises do this forus? By many 
means. They put before us what is far, and future, 
and unearthly ; they help us to set our affections 
upon these, and thus they make us like Him whose 
perfections rest upon no small basis, and delight 
in no earthly good, but who fills heaven and earth, 
and sees the future as already present, and rejoices 
in that coming day when He shall have put down 
all authority and power, and God shall be all in 
all. They teach us’ to think more of what we are 
to be, than what we are to have. Wealth and 
strength and power do not make heaven. Heaven 
is to be like Him, seeing Him as he is. Heaven is 
to escape the grasp of our last defilement, to wake 





up after the likeness of God, and to be satisfied 
therewith. Now, this is a Divine joy; for God is 
not happy through the possession of countless 
worlds. Wisdom and he rejoiced together before 
one ofthese was made. God is happy by virtue of 
what he is; holiness, love, peace, justice, majesty, 
are the joys of God; therefore, by taking these— 
and even to desire them proves that you have 
already something of them—we at once become 
partakers with him. 

But that is not all, we may partake of the 
Divine nature in a far deeper and more awful 
sense than that of resembling God. When Christ, 
being God, became also man and shared our 
infirm and ruined flesh, and when, being man, 
he declared that his will was, “ that we all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee,” 
then we learned a solemn lesson; the yawning 
chasm between God and man was then bridged 
across; the wonderful offer was then being pre- 
pared for man, to become one with Him who is 
God manifest in the flesh—he the head, we the 
members; he the husband, his Church the bride, 
so that we should be made members incorporate 
of his mystical body. 

What a hope of our calling!’ What one, even 
in his warmest prayer, even in his holiest musing, 
is not sadly and shamefully below its level? But 
God is able to do for us exceeding abundantly 
above all that we either ask or think, according 
to the power that worketh in us. ; 

Be it ours not to obstruct his gracious working 
by unbelief, not to quench his gracious Spirit by 
coldness. ‘Let us use the means he has appointed 
—prayer, meditation, praise. And among these 
means let the high place here given to the pro- 
mises be borne in mind. Paul tells us that he 
pressed toward the mark for the prize. Peter tells 
us of “an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, un- 
fading.” John reminds his friend of the caution 
required in order to “ receive a full reward.” Even 
our Lord does not disdain to let us know that he 
himself endured the cross for the joy set before 
him. We shall therefore do well to look often 
toward the hills, to comfort ourselves and one 
another with words about the immortal life, the 
immortal joys, the immortal purity of heaven. 
But by no other means than a free gift is their 
attainment possible. 

The promises need no probation, no works, no 
excited feelings. They are ours; they offer them- 
selves freely for our acceptance now. They are 
given. The death of Christ is over, our sins are 
purged, our debt is paid, our Head and Ambas- 
sador is crowned and glorious in the Father’s’ 
presence. If the reader take freely what God hath 
freely given, he shall go down to his house justified 
this day. 
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§ HE sound of the church-bells pealing 
7 In the crowded city’s way, 

Speaking peace to the weary spirit, 
And bidding it rest to pray ; 








The chime from the hoary belfry 
O’er smiling valley and hill, 

When the reaper rests from his labours, 
Or the busy plough stands still ; 


The rush of the rain in summer 
On the parched and thirsty earth, 
Like the tears that lighten the bosom 
Of the sorrow that gave them birth ; 


PLEASANT SOUNDS. 













The drowsy caw from the elm-trees, 
The song of the lark at morn, 
And the sound of the breezes rustling 

The billows of russet corn ; 





The echo from breezy uplands 

Of the tinkling sheep-bell’s chime ; 
The hum of the bee as it goeth 

To and fro o’er the fragrant thyme ; 


The song from a lip thou lovest ; 
The sound of the simple lays 

Thou hast warbled and loved in childhood, 
And the voice of infant praise. 


A. 8. Exus, 








A VISIT TO DAMASCUS.—II. 


BY THE REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


N the bazaars of Damascus there are 
several khans, or inns for commercial 
men. These buildings somewhat re- 
semble (as seen from the wide-arched 

; = gateway) the old hostelries of the 

,“Swan with Two Necks,” in Lad Lane, “The 
Spread Eagle,” Gracechurch Street, and “The 
Tabard Inn,” Southwark. The entrance to one of 
these khans, in what is called the Seed Bazaar, is a 

‘ singularly fine piece of Saracenic architecture. An 
arched recess, studded with Arabesque stalactites, 
‘rests on slender columns of peculiar gracefulness, a 
marble fretwork of different colours surrounds the 
arch, and an Arabic inscription may be discovered, 
giving praise to Allah, and preserving the name 
of the founder of the building, Assad Pasha, and 
the date of the erection, 1160. The interior, which 
is very spacious, is covered by nine domes, and is 

‘surrounded on all sides by galleries. These gal- 
_leries connect a number of small rooms, which are 
occupied by merchants, and filled with their wares. 
The space in the area of the khan, between the 
galleries, of course has a fountain, and round it 
are men and mules, whilst bales, and boxes, and 
various goods are scattered about in the wildest 
disorder. Next to the khans, the bath-houses 
attract notice; they are very showy. You look 
through an open door into a saloon, with a fountain 
in the middle of a marble pavement, and in the 
midst of decorated walls. On*each side there are 
raised floors, with divans, on which, muffled in 
white and only half dressed, sit placid-looking 
Orientals, who have just passed through the de- 
licious process of a warm ablution. The bath- 








rooms are situated behind, and as we walked 
through a little door in the saloon to inspect the 
inner mysteries, we found the steam so insup- 
portably hot and stifling, that we were glad to 
escape as fast as possible. The attendants in these 
places, some half naked, go pattering about upos, 
clogs three or four inches high, a kind of footgear: 
commonly worn by females. They were originally 
intended to raise the feet above the mud and the 
wet, but were subsequently rendered ornamental 
‘appendages. To these pattens, or clogs, little bells 
were attached in the days of the Prophet Isaiah, 
who speaks of the women “ walking and mincing’ 
as they go, and making a tinkling with their 
feet.” : 

We were permitted to view the interior of 
several houses in Damascus. Domestic archi- 
tecture is one of its principal characteristics, and 
one of its chief glories. Imagination revels’ 
among the marble palaces of the city, aided by 
the tales of travellers, and. especially by the’ 
“Arabian Nights Entertainments.” Every person 
has some peculiar notion of his own respecting 
these edifices, and we may venture to add that, 
if he has never seen them, the ideal he has formed 
is very different from the actual objects. In all 
our travelling experiences we have found that our 
preconceived ideas of natural scenery and of 
artistic productions have been somewhat wide of 
the mark, the latter, perhaps, less than the former, 
yet still very considerable. We do not, however, 
remember any instance in which we have had to 
revise and alter our notions of the interior of 
buildings, often represented in books, pictures, 
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“The sound of the simple lays 
Thou hast warbled and loved in childhood.”—p. 728. 
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and engravings, to the same extent as in this. 
Referring to the houses of Damascus, they are 
not so splendid and gorgeous as we expected, but 
then they have an interest and fascination about 
them which no preconceptions can reach. We will 
describe a few examples. 

The English Consul’s house, although not large, 
_ is elegant and tasteful. The marble court contains 
lofty orange and citron..trees, and we noticed 
floating in the water of the bubbling fountain 
(whose spray in that climate refreshes and ex- 
hilarates one exceedingly) splendid specimens of 
fruit of the latter kind. On the left hand is a 
handsome saloon, the ceiling of an Arabesque 
pattern; the walls adorned in a like style, showing 
off to advantage cupboard doors of rich gilding. 
As there is a large fountain in the open court, 
so there is a small fountain in this beautiful room, 
and rising at each end are elevated floors, covered 
with carpets, and furnished with sofas by the 
wall. 

We were invited to the nouse of a Greek 
gentleman in the Christian quarter, and were 
courteously received by him-at the door of the 
saloon, in a large marble ‘court, after passing 
through a small entrance» yard, guarded by a 
porter. The house wasnew; and, indeed, was not 
quite finished. The*marble was all fresh, the 
woodwork perfect—a ‘circumstance whieh ‘would 
not be particularly noticeable in an English habi- 
tation, but which strikes a visitor powerfullyvas 


he enters an Eastern dwelling, because, as werliave’ 


intimated before, the ‘Orientals have a great. res 
luctance to repair their places: of abode,. so that 
if a house has»stood for several years, you are 
almost sure to discover in it*signs.of dilapidation: 
Ancestral mansions seem to ‘have no hold ‘on the 
affections of descendamts. Theyoung forsake their 
fathers’ houses, and brild new ones for themselves, 
Sultans and» pashaseare. all builders, and as they 
rear new structures, they leave the old to crumble 
away. AHS 

The apartment into-which we:were ushered was 
hung with a delicate papers. The floor was 
covered with matting, sofas:were at each ‘end, and 
along the side opposite the door there ran a lofty 
divan of crimson silk embroidered with gold. 
Divans, it may be observed by the way, seem to 
have been used in ancient times as beds—a whole 
family making use of those which were in the 
same apartment—to which it has been thought 
allusion is made in the words—“ Trouble me not, 
the door is now shut, and my children are with me 
in bed; I cannot rise and give thee.” Our host, 
dressed in European costume, was enjoying a 
prodigiously long pipe, with a costly amber mouth- 
piece, the bowl resting on a little brass tray placed 
on the ground. We were offered cigarettes and 
coffee, and during our short visit, in came the 








Pree ic 
Greek Patriarch, with his black gown and cap, 
attended by one of his clergy, and on seating 
themselves, these reverend gentlemen were pre. 
sented each with a long pipe like that which was 
used by the host. Another gentleman present 
smoked a nargileh. 

Upon taking our leave, we found in the little 
entrance yard two attendants, with sticks of office 
waiting for the Greekecclesiastical dignitary. Upon 
quitting a Jew’s house, we noticed a man, who 
had just come from the street into the outer 
court, washing his feet at a little fountain. | 
illustrated the ancient custom of bathing the feet 
after a dusty journey, and reminded one of the 
rites of hospitality in our Lord’s time, and of the 
words: “I entered into thine house, thou gayest 
me no water for my feet.” 

We were also conducted to a very large house 
in the Mahometan quarter. It had three courts; 
the first or outer one was small and mean. The 
second, appropriated to the male sex (where 
the lord of the mansion receives his guests), 
was very spacious. In one of his rooms, we ob 
served swords, boots, and other articles belonging 
to him, scattered about in wild confusién. The 
third inner court, or harem; belongs’'to ‘the 
women, and is surrounded by apartments appro- 
priated to their special use. “The male sex, except 
the master, ‘are excluded’ from all’ communica 
tion with these ladies, but we, as travellers, were 
allowed to’ enter the court; not, however, until 
after an’ old-servant by shouts ‘and clappings of 
thé hand: had taken care to drive all-créatures of 
the feminine gender into their jealously*guarded 
privacy. In this inner court were, as usual, trees 
and‘flowers and fountains; the pavement was of 









‘variegated marble, and choice Arabie' patterns re- 


lieved the walls of the recess on one’side; and also 
the. interior apartment, to which through that 
recess we were*conducted ; passages of the Koran 
were’ inseribed’over the door, where alsé‘in diver- 
sified forms:the conventional Saracenic ornaments 
abounded. *Hastern rooms generally have no pic- 
tures, no portraits, no statuettes, nochairs, no 
tables, butsimply‘earpets and ‘sofas and con- 
sequently allcost ‘and skill in‘ the way of decora- 
tion is entirely expended upon ceilings, walls, and 
doors. ‘The*house: we now refer’’to had been 
magnificent in its time, and inthe ‘state in which 
we saw it, gave a good ‘idea of a Damascene 
merchant’s palace. Imagination, with a trifling 
effort, could renovate the whole, and produce 4 
picture of what it would be, and what it once was, 
when pure and perfect, and lighted up with lamps, 
the fountain sparkling in the illumination, and the 
ladies, in elegant attire, brought forth from their 
seclusion to glide amongst citron and orang? 
bowers. 

Cafés in Damascus are numerous, and are places 
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of great resort; those with gardens by the river- 
side are the most popular. The Barada (the 
ancient Abana) flows through the city—or, rather, 
its streams, divided into numberless rills, are so 
guided and disposed as to irrigate the neigh- 
pouring gardens, and to enliven the environs of 
the city. Just by one of the gates, called Bab 
Tama, is a café very romantically situated.. The 
branch of the river at that point rushes by 
with even more than its usual rapidity, in con- 
sequence of its forming there a series of small 
cascades. The water is overhung or shaded by 
ashes, willows, and poplars, and there is also a 
plentiful undergrowth of shrubs. The café garden 
is adorned by ancient and lofty trees, and ‘is di- 
yersified—scarcely adorned—by bowers contrived 
of coarse matting. The whole forms a tempting 
nook, and is closely bordered in by thick vegeta- 
tion. Groups of gaily-dressed men (when we were 
there) sat upon low stools, sipping coffee, smoking 
nargilehs and cigars, or playing at draughts and 
dominoes. The ground is intersected by tiny 
attificial streams, crossed by rustic bridges. The 
garden used to be illuminated in the evening, and 
chandeliers are still hanging from the trees, but 
they are not lighted now, as the pasha has ordered 
the place to be shut after dark. There is another 
café garden near the castle, where, on the banks of 
the'river and undercover of fig and apricot trees, 
the people of Damascus are wont to smoke, and 
play, and chat; but.this place did not strike-us as 
at all equal to the other. 

Damascus cannot boast much of public build- 
ings. There are many mosques, some of them 
with handsome marble walls and beautiful Sara- 
cenic gateways. What they are within, no Chris- 
tian can tell, for he is not allowed to enter within 
them, There is, however, now, one exception. 
The great mosque—by far the most magnificent 
and. interesting in ‘the city—we obtained per- 
mission to inspect. It is not only a Mussulman 
place of worship, but it also occupies the site— 
and indeed is a relic in some parts—of an ancient 
Christian Church, dedicated to John the Baptist. 
You enter it from the Book Bazaar, crossing a 
clister, by the gate of which you leave your 
shoes, The quadrangle of the mosque is 163 
yards by 108, and is surrounded by a colonnade 
on the east, north, and west sides. The roof of 
the colonnade rests on pillars of granite and 
limestone, with Corinthian capitals. The pave- 
ment underneath is spread with matting and 
carpets, on which people perform their devotions ; 
and we observed one very old man, with a yellow 
jacket and a green turban, who was said to be 120 
years old, seated upon a bench with the Koran in 
his hands. In the open area is a square marble 
building, called the.Dome of the Books, which 
‘exhibits the remains of some very ancient mosaics. 





; The mosque has three minarets—the Minaret of 


the Bride, the Minaret of Jesus, and the Western 
Minaret. The last is the most beautiful; the 
first, the most ancient, we ascended, and from 
the summit had a never-to-be-forgotten view of 
the city and its environs. You look down on a 
mass of domes and minarets, and the roofs of 
clay houses. There is nothing in all this very 
striking, except that you never can look upon the 
houses of a city crowded together without asso- 
ciations which have in them a sublime element, 
touching the swarms of souls which, like bees; 
cluster within, and buzz about the openings of 
those human hives. The brown and white space; 
in this instance dotted and freckled with divers 
hues, is marvellously environed by a belt of green 
gardens, and orchards, and fields. Then the 
boundary beyond the oasis—the immense horizon; 
sweeping away in the far east to an immeasurable 
extent—the ever-stretching plain, with its low, 
dark hills on the remote edge—is sublime, just 
as the wide reach of waters on the open sea is 
sublime. The northern quarter of the prospect 
exhibits lofty limestone ranges; the snowy shoul- 
ders of Hermon are conspicuous to the south- 
west. 

The mosque proper—.e., the part devoted to 
worship—is on the south side. The roof was 
undergoing repair when we saw it—a rare occur- 
rence in the East; all was confusion, and some 
interesting objects were covered up. There is in 
the place a handsome pulpit; but the gem of the 
building is the cave, idly said to contain the head 
of John the Baptist. 

In connection with this church—now turned into 
@ mosque—there still exists, close to it, the top of 
a richly-ornamented gateway, belonging to Chris- 
tian times, with this inscription in Greek, “Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, 
and thy dominion endureth throughout all gene- 
rations ’’—a strange inscription to be allowed to 
remain within the precincts of one of the holiest 
Mahometan shrines! . 

It is interesting also to notice another thing 
in connection with this place:—“ None of the 
existing remains in and around the Great Mosque 
are probably of an earlier date than the time 
of the Roman dominion in this city, and cer- 
tainly none of them are antecedent to the era 
of the Seleucide (Syrian kings); but it is highly 
probable that the site has: been occupied, from 
the earliest ages, by the chief shrine of the 
Damascenes. The Greeks and Romans: always 
reverenced the sacred buildings of conquered 
nations, and, with an easy liberality, either adopted 
their gods, or decided that they were merely 
foreign names for their own deities. Baal became 
Helios or Jupiter, and Ashtoreth was resolved 
into Juno or Venus, as fancy or favour dictated. 
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So, from’ the same analogy, we may infer that 
Rimmen, the Syrian god, would be appropriated 
in succession by Greek and Roman, and the site 
of his temple held in reverence. There is some- 
thing interesting in the thought that probably on 
this spot Naaman deposited the ‘two mules’ 
burden of earth’ brought from Palestine, and 
that in reference to this shrine he uttered the 
‘singular prayer: ‘In this thing the Lord pardon 
thy servant, that when my master goeth into the 
house of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth 
on my hand, and I bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon; when I bow down myself in the house 
of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing’ (2 Kings v. 18). Probably it was here 
King Ahaz saw the altar, the beauty of which 
pleased him so much that he had a similar one 
constructed in Jerusalem.” 

This quotation introduces us to tke notice of 
those parts of Scripture in which Damascus is 
prominently noticed. 

No one can forget that interesting episode in 
the First Book of Kings, in connection with which 
the words of Naaman, just quoted, occur. It was 
in the harem of the great Syrian general (a harem 
like the marble court, with its apartments, which 
we have described) that the little maid waited on 
his wife, and it was there that she said, “ Would 
God my lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria, for he would recover him of his leprosy.” 
Every reader will remember the result, and how 
indignant Naaman was when told to wash in 
Jordan, exclaiming “ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ?” 

Outside the east gate there stands a leper hos- 
pital, which is supposed by many to occupy the 
site of Naaman’s house. 

In the days of Tiglath-pileser a cloua came 
over the glory of Damascus; indeed, a tempest 
burst on it, which for a moment laid it desolate. 
“ Damascus is taken away from being a city, and 
it shall be a ruinous heap.” But it rose again 
from its ruins and continued to flourish amidst 
‘the plenitude of its merchandise. 

In the New Testament the city comes before us 
in connection with the wonderful history of St. 
Paul. “As he drew nigh to Damascus” he be- 
held the light brighter than the sun. No less 
than four spots have been pointed out as the scene 
of that great marvel. It is useless to mention 
more than one of them, a quarter of an hour's 
distance from the city gate, on the eastern side. 
Any locality within a short distance on the road 
from the south might have been the place; and, 
with that thought, it was to us a strangely 
eventful hour, when, “at noon,” under a cloudless 
sky, we rode on and on in silence along that most 
memorable highway. 


The guides speak to you of the street called 
Straight; but no street bears that name amongs; 
the citizens. The principal street which rung 
through the city is the Street of Bazaars; and it 
is far from being straight; but the Via Recta, or 
“Straight Street,” coincided in part with this 
Street of Bazaars, as shown by fragments of pavee 
ment and broken columns discovered not long 
ago. The house of Judas and the house of 
Ananias are among the lions which the loca} 
guides take you to see. 

For centuries Damascus was a Christian city, 
In the seventh century it was conquered by the 
Moslems. They conceded to the Christians the 
liberty of worship, and granted them the use 
of seven churches, and half the cathedral of St, 
John the Baptist; that privilege was soon with- 
drawn, and the Cathedral of St. John became the 
great Mosque of the Caliph Walid. 

Then came, with some interruptions, the age 
of Saracenic splendour, whose brilliancy was wont 
to dazzle our imagination in youthful days: the 
age when the Mussulmans enriched the city with 
gorgeous architecture, and demolished Roman 
porticoes and columns to construct out of them 
ornaments for their palaces and their mosques; 
when caliphs held within its walls their lux. 
rious courts, and the soldiers of the Crescent 
marched along the streets with their flashing 
scimitars, and the trophies of their victories were 
piled up on the steps of the Mussulman’s throne; 
when lines of richly-laden camels from Bagdad 
brought all manner of treasures for the mer- 
chants, and bales of woven silk from the looms of 
Damascus, and all kinds of cunning work, in gold, 
and silver, and gems, were sent to the ports of 
the Mediterranean for the use of the faithful, 
who were pushing their conquests in the West; 
when learning, too, prevailed in her schools, and 
libraries were collected by her students; when 
her palaces were in their prime, and merchants of 
fabulous wealth displayed their prosperity in & 
profuseness of grandeur which exceeds what we 
Europeans have ever beheld; when Damascus by 
day was a scene of commercial enterprise and 
industrial alacrity, and military duty and parade; - 
and Damascus by night—with its bowers and 
fountains, its lamps and sparkling waters, its 
men and its women, spell-bound by its tales, “one 
thousand and one”—was all so much Fairyland. 

But in the van of all this magnificence came 
falsehood and fanaticism and ferocity; and, alas! 
though the former has waned, the latter have 
continued; and even so late as 1860 there oc- 
curred an outburst of Mahometan rage and 
cruelty against the Christian part of the popu- 
lation, which must make the ears of every one 
who hears of it to tingle. The Christians were 





almost annihilated, we are told, and that for 10 
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other reason than that they were Christians. 
House after house was broken open; men, women, 
and children were murdered. “The flames of the 
purning houses lighted up the whole city, re- 
yealing, in every street and lane, scenes of brutal 
outrage and savage cruelty such as the world has 
seldom witnessed. A large body of the most re- 
spectable Christians, seeing that nothing less 
than their total extermination was intended, lef; 
their homes and sought an asylum in the houses 
of Moslem friends. But they soon found that 
fanaticism ignores friendship. All were received 
with coldness, some were driven away, and not a 
few were handed over to the mob. A considerable 
number, however, contrived to reach the castle, 
which was occupied by a Turkish garrison, and 
eventually, most of the women and children found 
a refuge there, in the house of Abd-el-Kader,” 
who utterly disapproved of the attack. 





The signs of the devastation were apparent 


enough five years ago, when we were in Damascus. 
The ruins of the Greek church, vacant places 
where houses had been destroyed, scorched beams, 
smoke-stained walls, piles of rubbish, and new 
houses recently erected on the site of the con- 
flagration—all told of the havoc recently done by 
the infuriated disciples of the false prophet. 

In concluding, we may be allowed to yield to 
the witchery of the romance which lingers over 
the city, despite the dark spots of its history. 
For its situation, its culture, its art, and for 
those hallowed associations with patriarch, pro- 
phet, and apostle which are bound about the 
story of its earlier days, it must ever occupy a 
high place in the memory of those who have ever 
passed within its walls and threaded its streets. 
“Though old as history, thou art fresh as the 
breath of spring, blooming as thine own rose- 
bud, and fragrant as thine own orange-flower, O 
Damascus, pearl of the East.” 
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A TRUE STORY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


GREAT many years ago, when I might 
have been about sixteen or seventeen, 
we all went down for a few weeks, on 
account of my mother’s health, to the 
XS quiet little town—much more like a 
agape Amesbury, in Wiltshire. It stands on 
Salisbury Plain, not far from Stonehenge. There 
were no railways then; a stage-coach used to pass 
through the place, and change horses at the inn. 

While the horses were being changed, travellers 
would sometimes alight to stretch themselves and 
look about them. There was little enough to see: 
a couple of dogs, perhaps, quarrelling for a bone; 
opposite the inn, a small shop in the “general” 
line, where, in the window, among the draperies and 
groceries, might occasionally be seen some small oil 
paintings of moderate merit, on sale. 

We did not trayel by the stage, but in a hired 
carriage, and took two days on the road. It was a 
very delightful journey. My aunt, who was the 
Lady Bountiful of the place, had provided a cottage 
for us, supplied it with many little additions for 
our comfort, and appointed rooms in her own house 
for those of the party whom the cottage could not 
accommodate. She and my mother were very dear 
sisters, and the meeting and daily companionship 
did more to effect my mother’s recovery than any- 
thing else. The youngest of us was a lovely little 
boy. We had with us a very nice governess and 
one maid-servant. 

Our life seemed a constant pic-nic, and ‘was all 
the more happy for our devoting a certain portion of 
time to regular study. My four young sisters had 











lessons; I had my oil painting, and I was making 
a small copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Girl with a 
Mousetrap,” generally called “ Muscipula ” 

We were all very eager to explore the neighbour- 
hood, and my cheerful aunt was quite ready to 
show it to us. She took us to the old parsonage 
where Addison was porn, and to the Great House,* 
then quite deserted, where my grandmother’s god- 
mother—the beautiful Kitty, Duchess of Queensbury 
—had lived, and to the duchess’s dairy-house, and 
the duchess’s breakfast-room, built on an arch over 
a bright little river, where she could catch fish for 
her breakfast from the window. We were taken 
thence up a very steep ascent to Gay’s Cave, where 
Gay and Swift used to wrangle with one another. 
We were shown “Old Osgcoi,” said to have the 
longest foot in the parish except the duke, who used 
to send him his shoes to stretch; but this I do not 
now quite believe in. 

There was something very rural, pastoral, and 
quaint in the old place as it then was, “keeping its 
Sabbaths.” My mother recollected the Great House 
being used, for the time, as a nunnery, when she 
was a little girl; and being taken there to see the 
nuns, and their telling her that the abbess was good 
enough to allow them, on festival days, to catch fish 
for their dinner; and sometimes (or, at any rate, 
once) they had caught twenty minnows! 

I loved everything connected with the Great House 
and the beautiful duchess; but the sight of sights 
to us was Stonehenge. It was a longish walk across 
a portion of Salisbury Plain, which stretched out on 





* Amesbury Abbey. 
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every side around us like the green, billowy sea— 
only instead of ships there were sheep, watched by 
old-world shepherds, such as him of whom Hannah 
More has given us such a charming picture. She 
did him harm, though, by publishing his praises, as 
she did harm to Mrs. Yearsley, the Bristol milk- 
woman. ‘The poor people were puffed with exag- 
gerated ideas of their own importance, and lost their 
‘simplicity and content. 

The breezy air across the downs, and the in- 
spiriting walk with cheerful companions, prepared 
us to be delighted with Stonehenge, though we 
were all sadly ignorant about it. But everybody is 
ignorant! so ‘where was the shame? Even the 
learned have only their own theories, disagreeing 
with one another. But to understand is not always 
to enjoy; to enjoy, it is not always needful to under- 
stand. When we came in sight of the huge stones 
we felt what a mighty word-painter has felt and 
thus described long since :— 

“In about half an hour, I arrived,” says George 
Borrow, “where the road divided into two, at an 
angle or tongue of dark greensward. ‘To the right 
or the left?’ said I; and forthwith took, without 
knowing why, the left-hand road, along which I pro- 
-ceeded about a hundred yards, when, in the midst of 
the tongue of sward formed by the two roads, I per- 
ceived what I at first conceived to be a sniall grove 
of blighted trunks of oaks, barked and grey. I stood 
still for a moment, and then, turning off the’ road, 
advanced slowly towards it over the sward. As I 
drew nearer, I perceived that the objects which had 
attracted my curiosity, and which formed a kitid of 
circle, were not trees, but immense upright’ stones. 
A thrill pervaded my system. Just before me were 
two—the mightiest of the whole—tall as the stems 
of proud ‘oaks, supporting on their tops a huge 
transverse stone, ahd forming a wonderful doorway. 
I knew now where I was, and, laying down ‘my 
stick and bundle, and taking off my hat, I advanced 
slowly and cast myself—it was folly, perhaps, but I 
could‘ not help what’ I did—cast myself, with my 
face on the dewy earth, in the middle of the portal 
of giants, beneath the transverse stone. The spirit 
of Stonehenge was upon me!” 

After this; he says, he wandered round the won- 
drous circle, examining each individual stone, from 
the greatest to the least, and then seated himself 
and remained in deep meditation for an hour or two, 
till the sun shone in his face above the tall stones 
on the eastern side. And as he still sat there, he 
heard the noise of bells, and presently a large 
number ‘of sheep came browsing past the circle of 
stones; two or three entered and gazed upon what 
they could find; and soon a man also entered: the 
circle at the northern side. 

This was enthusiasm—the enthusiasm of a man 
who could describe. At the time I am speaking of, 
more distant than his, there was an enthusiast living 





on the spot, who could not describe what he felt, un. 
less by the pencil instead 'of pen. Before I 

of him, however, I had better say a little of what he 
went out to see. 

Stonehenge is an assemblage of enormous stones, 
how or when brought together, we have no record, 
There seem to have been originally two circles: anj 
two ovals of stones, one within another. The largest 
circle measures about 300 feet round. It: consists 
of thirty upright stones, originally connected by 
thirty other stones laid across them at the top; and 
fitted into each other by artificial means. Within 
this circle, at a distance of only eight feet, is another 
circle of much shorter and seemingly older stones, 
Within this circle are five enormous trilithons, as 
they are called—that is, two uprights supporting one 
laid across them at the top, something like a door. 
frame. The highest, which has now fallen, was 
twenty-six feet high. 

Within these trilithons were nineteen stones, 
forming a second oval, and containing among them 
what goes by the name of the altar-stone; and the 
common supposition is, that on this altar victims 
were formerly offered—perhaps hwman victims, either 
to the sun or some idol, But the old, cruel idolatry 
has been so completely swept away, that nothing 
remains of it, even in history, but these huge stones, 
standing lonely, age after age, in a great undulating 
plain of short sweet grass. 

As we left Stonehenge, my aunt said, ‘There is 
some one, Anne, living opposite the inn, in whom 
you would take interest. He is a nice lad, called 
Frederick Withers, who serves in Mr. Hicks’s shop. 
He has had nothing but: a common parish school 
education—reading, writing, and ciphering—but I 
think him a kind of rustic genius. He is a pas. 
sionate admirer of Stonehenge, which he visits when- 
ever he has a holiday, to enjoy the different effects 
of light’ and shade on it at different times of the 
day—in sunshine, in storm, and soon. He has gone 
to visit it by torchlight. It has taken such. pos 
session of him that, though he has never learnt 
drawing, and never saw oil paint used in his life, 
except by house-painters, he has got such materials 
as they can supply, and taught himself their use. 





| pictures of Stonehenge, of various sizes and degrees 
| of merit; and as his master has kindly allowed him 
| to put them in the shop window, they have’ been 
| seen and ‘bought by travellers while the horses were 
| being changed. Thus he has a- constant market for 
| his little pictures, and he takes care to keep up @ 
| supply.” : 

“How much does he get for them ?” 

“Oh! from three to five shillings a-piece. Enough 
to keep him in pocket-money.” 

I soon went with my aunt to Mr. Hicks’s shop. 
| She made some small purchase, and said cheerfully, 
'“Mr. Hicks, my niece is fond of paintings. Have 
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you any of Frederick Withers’s pictures to show 

iad 
cadihagee, ma’am!” said he, taking some from the 
window; and he seemed quite as pleased at our 
interest in them as a kind father would be in the 
works of a clever son, 

Presently an intelligent-looking, dark-haired lad 
of sixteen or seventeen joined us, and looked pleased 
at finding his works were being admired. I said, “‘I 
don’t think you seem to have very good materials,” 

“Oh! I have only what the house-painters can 
mpply me with,” said he. “I don’t suppose a real 
painter would use them; but I must have what I 
can get.” 

I said, “I have brought a little stock with me 
from London, and also the proper oils. I will give 
you some, if you like, to try whether you like them 
better than these.” 

He was very much pleased indeed, and said any 
hints I could give him would be most acceptable. 
He was: only a beginner, self-taught. I was a be- 
ginner too, but I had had good teaching. 

So next day I took not only paints but palette, 
palette-knife, and brushes, and my little painting of 
“The Mousetrap Girl.” 

‘When we entered the shop, Frederick was engaged 

in serving a couple: of gipsies. A company of them 
had lately arrived in the neighbourhood. One of 
ithese was quite an ordinary-looking woman; the 
‘other was extremely beautiful. 
We waited till he was at leisure, only exchanging 
‘asmiling look. Presently the beautiful gipsy looked 
‘sound, saw the little picture, and said abruptly to 
her companion, “‘ What’s that ?” 

“A lady,” said the other. 

“No, it isn’t,” said the first. 

“What is it, then ?” said the other. 

She looked hard at it again, seemed” puzzling 
for the right word, and at length said, “It may be 
& woman, but it isn’t a lady;” which was true 
enough. Then suddenly drawing herself up, and 
commanding attention with her flashing black eyes, 
she said imperatively, “Look at me! I’ve had my 
picture taken; I’ve had it taken by a great gentle- 
man in London! He gave me money for sitting to 
him, and he sold the picture afterwards for ever so 
much—for hundreds of pounds!” 

: We thought it not unlikely. Then, with a trium- 
phant smile, she followed her companion out of the 
shop. 

Then I gave Frederick Withers the paints, and a 
little instruction—how to mix the oil and varnish, and 
how to lay the palette.’ Nobody could be quicker 
in learning. I also lent him the picture, that he 
might try to copy it on millboard. 

One day, as we walked home, we met Frederick 
Withers and a companion starting for a walk before 
dinner, to Stonehenge. 

In about a week he brought back my picture, and 











his copy of it, considerably diminished. The drawing 
was not in good proportion, but the colouring and 
expression very faithful; and it was a wonderful 
success, considering all things. We talked over its 
merits and shortcomings, and things appertaining 
thereto; and my mother bespoke a picture of Stone- 
henge for seven shillings, I think. In all, she bought 
three. 

Our pleasant month in the country soon ended. 
On our return home, the young artist’s pictures were 
shown to my painting-master, who was considerably 
struck by them, and said, “He ought to come to 
London.” 

But my mother said, “No; I think it would be 
wrong to put such a thing into his head. He is 
happy and well provided for now, in the sphere in 
which he was born. He has no funds for a ,London 
life—no friends to take care of him.” 

“But he might rise to eminence, under propet 
training.” 

“He might or he might not. 
of unsettling him.” 

My painting-master could not ‘see the matter in 
this light. He remarked on the ignorance of many 
matters which Frederick Withers would easily get 
rid of, if he were but put in the right way, and was 
kind enough to offer to take one of his pictures home,. 
and make a little drawing from it on the right prin- 
ciples, which might be of some help to him. This 
he did, and he brought us a very effective little 
sepia drawing, which we gladly forwarded, with 
written addenda, to Frederick Withers, who was 
exceedingly thankful for it. Shortly after, he sent 
us an oil painting of Stonehenge, on the improved 
principles, greatly superior to anything he had 
done yet. 

It occurred to my mother that if this picture were 
sent to some exhibition, it might obtain a prize. 
My painting-master thought it certainly might. 
My mother therefore wrote to: Frederick Withers 
for certain particulars of age, &c., and whether he 
were to be classed among the honorary candidates 
or artists. 

He honestly replied that he supposed ‘he could 
not be enrolled among the former, because he- had 
taken money for his little pictures, though he was 
self-taught. ii 

There were those who thought this scruple too 
nice, because he plainly had not had the training 
of an artist, nor even of almost every honorary 
candidate, and therefore would compete with great 
disadvantage with the former. 

But my truth-loving mother thought Frederick 
was right, though, to give him, if possible, the 
benefit of the doubt, she wrote a plain statement 
of facts to the secretary of the exhibition. 

Mr. Aikin sent a very kind answer, but a disap- 
pointing one, saying that though the case seemed 
hard, the rales could not be set aside. So the 
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picture was sent in, and given place among those of 
artists. 

Then ensued a season of suspense—a trial which 
young Withers would never have known had it not 
been put into his head to aspire to public honours; 
but which all must know who compete for them, 
even if they are successful in the end, while the 
majority of competitors are disappointed. “They 
which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the 
prize.” That one was not Frederick Withers. This 
failure was less remarkable than the way in which 
he took it. Probably he would have borne success 
as calmly as he bore disappointment; but he en- 
hanced our good opinion of him by the modesty and 
content with which he acquiesced in the verdict of 
his judges. “It was not to be surprised at,” he 
said; “he felt more grateful for our kindness than 
disappointed at not obtaining a medal.” 

Perhaps. this failure, with other instances, con- 
firmed my mother in her strong dislike of competition 
and emulation. She could not bear the victory of 
one that was purchased by the defeat and dis- 
comfiture of others. . Of course such victories will be 
sought and obtained while the world lasts; but, in 
the system of home education, especially of girls, she 
always thought rewards preferable to prizes. 

We lost sight of Frederick Withers; but I heard 
of him once, long afterwards, that he was doing well 
as a schoolmaster. Fortunate must his pupils have 
been in a master of his temper and talent. He may 
be alive still, for we were about the same age; and 





there is even a chance that these lines may meet hi 
eyes. There is nothing in them that can give 
pain, though he may not recollect the little incidents 
I have recorded as distinctly as I do. But. I think 
he will, and remember them with pleasure; anj, 
maping such will be the case, I close with a a 

“ Good speed to you, Frederick Withers!” 

5 
“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

309. Name a king who was an extensive farmer, 
and loved husbandry. 

310. Prove from the Old and New Testament that 
David was inspired. 

311. ‘What was the last miracle our Lord pertoma 
before his death ? 

812. The central doctrine of Christianity is on 
once mentioned by name in the New Testanal 
Where ? 

313. What apostle refers to the writing of another? 

314. What tribe of Israel was noted for the 
possession of practical wisdom ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 704, ; 

299. “The just shall live by faith” (Habak, ii), 
is quoted in Gal. iii. 11, and Heb. x. 38. 

800. Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 19, 20). 

801. ‘Ezra the scribe stood upon a pul d 
wood, which they had made for the purpose” (Neh, 
viii. 4). 

302. St. Luke x. 7 in 1 Tim. v. 18. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE ROSE. 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


“My flower from out of a little bud grows.” 
«And how does the bud come ? that tell me 
about.” 
“From the end of my branches the sun draws it out.” 
*‘And then all your branches, how do you get 
them ?” 
“The warm sun draws them, too, out of my green 
stem.” 
* And your stem that gives branches.” ‘“ That comes 
up to light 
¥rom roots in the dark earth, down out of our 
sight.” 
“« And, pretty rose, do you eat dinners and teas, 
And drink just like little girls, tell me that, 
please ?” 
“Yes, I eat and drink up earth, and sunshine, and 
showers, 


“e H OW came you here, tell me, beautiful rose? ” 








Else how could I grow big, and give out nice 
fiowers? ” 
“And what do you eat with, and drink. with, tel 
me?” 
“TI have mouths in my roots and my leaves you 
an’t see.” 
«And who made you, dear rose, and taught you to 
grow ?” 
“The good God that made you to question me 
80,” 
“ How good He is, rose dear, to make you to live, 
And to us little girls, great red flowers to give.” 
“ Now talk to your dolly, the great bee is coming 
He’ll sing me to sleep in the sun with his hum- 
ming.” 
 T’ll tell doll about you; she’ll like it so, ah! 
Papa perhaps don’t know it, so I’ll tell papa!” 
W. C. BENNETT. 





